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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XX, 3. Whole No. 79. 

I.— THE GREEK VERBAL IN -tec. 
Part III. — On the Expression of the Agent. 

In the earlier period of the Indo-European languages, especial 
prominence was given to those brief, concise, half-exclamatory 
expressions of an action to be accomplished, whose 'mood' was 
conceived of as being half-future, half-imperative, so that the 
command-thought contained more or less of force, according as 
the tone of the speaker approached the sterner realm of demand, 
or the tender pathos of entreaty. Meantime this flexible form 
could (theoretically, at least) be associated with any tense or 
mood of the copula. As a matter of fact, the character of the 
writer's style was right accurately portrayed by even so minute a 
matter as the omission or expression, in Gk., of the copulae — 
always forms of efrat, except in Soph., Phil. 116, where alone 
yiyvonai appears. We shall see below that the expression of the 
copula is the norm in the more dignified style of Thucydides and 
Herodotus, its omission the custom in the lighter veins of comedy 
and dialogue. The orators occupy a middle position between 
the two extremes. 

Naturally, this expression of a complex thought by a 'single 
form would be more natural, and hence more usual, in the 
complex languages of antiquity, while just such forms were 
gradually felt to be inexact, as we approach the later period, 
under the reign of simplified uniformity and analytic tendency. 
And, as a matter of fact, they are inexact — let us say rudimentary 
— expressions of a volition, for whose more precise differentiation 
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in elegant writing or where nice shadings are needed, we must 
substitute the more precise periphrases with Set, xpht avar^Kr\, rrpeVei, 
xpfoiv, etc. 

Now, there were in Sanskrit several verb-forms corresponding 
more or less accurately to what we understand under "Verbalia 
necessitatis," or gerunds: their endings are -ya, -iavya, -anlya, 
-tva, -dyia, -enya. A corresponding richness of variety is found 
also in the ways in which the agent of the action was expressed. 
In association with a gerund in -ya the agent could be expressed 
either by the dative, genitive, or instrumental ; verbalia in -iavya 
are accompanied only by an instrumental of the agent, while the 
agent for verbalia in -dyia appears either in the dative or instru- 
mental. We note the strong preference for the instrumental- 
agent. As above stated, in the whole of the Greek literature 
from Homer to Aristotle, exclusive, these -rio forms occur about 
1 83 1 times, all told. Of these 1831 cases, about 400 are accom- 
panied by the agent-expression in some case — either dat. or ace, 
and in one horrible passage what appears to be 840 + gen. About 
one vbl. in four, then, has the agent formally expressed. Now in 
Greek, where instrumental and true dative have in great part 
fallen together in form, the matter of the expression of the agent 
is more difficult, by reason of the twofold — manifold — nature — 
ambiguity, we might say — of the dative form. We readily see 
that by a sort of personification the Greek instrumental becomes 
a true agent-case ; but, after all, there is a broad organic difference 
between an instrumental-dative, a thing-dative, and an agent- 
dative, which is a person-dative, indicating the sentient being 
interested in the act. Speaking of the pure dative, with the 
passive, Brugmann (Gr. Gr., p. 209) says : " In diesem Gebrauche 
hatten sich Dativ und Instrumentalis beriihrt, und sie sind ofters 
schwer gegen einander abzugrenzen." Similarly, 1. 1., p. 211, 
speaking of the instrumental dative used with the passive of " der 
Person, unter deren Mitwirkung eine Handlung vor sich geht," 
he says : "Diese Gebrauchsweise war mit der Verwendung des 
echten Dativs beim Pass, zusammengeronnen." While, then, the 
(personified) instrumental datives may figure as datives of the 
agent, the pure dative, of the agent, is older than this "unechter 
Gebrauch des Dativs," and "Es hat also (Delbruck, Griech. 
Syntax, p. 78, note 2) der Instrumentalis beim Passivum urspriing- 
lich auch nur den Sinn der Begleitung." 

But the Greek goes even further in permitting yet another case 
— the accusative — to stand as an expression of the agent ; which 
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usage is, we are taught, confined to the Attic dialect, and into 
which construction we will look more closely. This accusative 
has been 'explained,' mechanically, as having arisen from a 
certain confusion of this gerund-construction with that after hii, 
xpf), etc. So Stallbaum, Matthia, Schulze, Kruger, Jelf, Arnold, 
Blomfield, Kopetsch, Bernhardy, etc. Now, while no one can 
deny that the power of analogy is great, yet we are constrained 
to suspect this ' explanation,' on its very surface, by reason of its 
alarmingly mechanical appearance. I had myself happened on 
what I consider the true explanation of this construction before 
reading those golden words of Madvig (Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, §85, and AnmerkUng, p. 87), as follows: "Der Name 
dessen, der die Handlung auszuf iihren hat, wird im Dativ . . . 
zum Gerundiv gesetzt . . . Aber bei dem unpersonlich gebrauch- 
ten Gerundiv steht der Name der handelnden Person auch im 
Accusativ . . . Man dachte sich die handelnde Person im Allge- 
meinen ohne das Spezielle, durch den Dativ bezeichnete Verhalt- 
niss, und dock auch nicht als wirkliches grammatisches Subject 
(Nominativ)." Here we have the true 'explanation.' The accu- 
sative expresses merely the person, with regard to whom, rela- 
tively to whom, the act is to be fulfilled : the agency is, as it were, 
only suggested in this variety of the ace. of specification, which 
is more vague, less specific than the formal dative would be. 
Again, it is constantly reiterated that this agent-accusative is 
confined to the impersonal, gerund usage, not the personal 
gerundive. Then we easily see the parallelism between the 
personalness of the personal construction with its preference for 
the sentient dative, and the impersonalness of the impersonal 
construction with its lethargic accusative. Moreover, that former 
law about the use of the accusative as agent-case is not violated 
in the earlier language by a single exception. All these cases of 
the accusative-agent occur with verbals which are either evidently 
impersonal, or else ambiguous, such as, e. g., Eur., Iph. Taur. 11 1 
ToKurjTeov . . . Xa^ttv, where Xa0(iv may be either nom. or ace, and 
hence does not demonstrably violate the usage. Then just here 
we, at a blow, reduce a number of ambiguous cases at once : so 
soon as the agent-accus. appears in connection with a vbl. which 
would otherwise be grammatically a dubium, we at once know 
the vbl. to be impensonal, and hence its accompanying inf. neut. 
noun, pronoun, or what not is the obj. of the vbl. Then the 
interesting result follows that, e. g., in Plato, Laws 778 B, the 
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indirect question is, tested by this proof, in the accusative case. 
Only the presence, therefore, of such an agent-accus. enables us 
to decide whether a vexatious ToOro or so is in the ace. or nom. 
Whether we are satisfied with this 'law' or not, we must recognize 
it until a violation of it can be proved: such violation I have 
found nowhere in the something like 10,500 T. pages of known 
or accessible literature between Homer and Aristotle. Then the 
Greek is capable of expressing a shade of the relationship between 
verbal and agent which neither the Latin nor the Sanskrit 
possesses. Nor is it unnatural that the Greek should have 
chosen just this case, having as the language did that especial 
preference for the 'ace. of specification,' which has therefore 
received the name of the Greek accus., kot' i^oxqv. 

Proceeding hurriedly to the passages illustrating the construc- 
tion of the agent-accusative, we note that it does not appear in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles ; and in all the much more bulky Euri- 
pides we find only two instances — Hippolytus 491 and Iph. Taur. 
Ill — in both of which instances the agent-person is not expressed 
outright, but referred to by participles in the accusative, e. g. 

To\iir)Tiov Toi ^earbv eK paov Xa/Scw ayaXjua ndcras irpO(r(f>i povre 

litjxavds. The first open expression of the agent by the ace. of a 
personal pronoun occurs in Aristophanes, Equites 72 : noiav 686i> va> 
rpenreov. Then if the Hippolytus was brought out in 428 and the 
Equites in 424, we locate the known beginning of this usage 
about 425-430. Aristophanes' other cases are Eecles. 875-6: 

^aSia-TfOV . . . Sfinvri<TOVTa . . . kov piWr^riov, and Aves I237 ; 

oh 6vTiov ainovs, where the dative-agent case had to be avoided, 
to prevent ambiguity, by reason of the immediate proximity of 
the other dative, oh. Gross (HI, p. 9) errs in stating that Aris- 
tophanes uses this construction only once ! We might even add 
a fourth case, if we accept the MS reading p.' in Vesp. 15 14 
(instead of 7', with Bergk, Richter and others). 

Leaving the poets, and omitting Herodotus, who naturally does 
not use this Attic construction, we hurriedly view the three 
Thucydidean instances of its use. Stylistic reasons make it 
preferable, if not necessary, to avoid another dative in I 72 : tbo^ev 
avToh TraptTtjTfa, etc., and I 86: Skats kol \6yois •hiaKpiria. More 
mteresting is VHI 65: ^6yos airots . . . <os oure pt<rdo<j)optjTeov t'j] 

aWovs: here the vagueness of the negative and hence rejected 
thought is in keeping with the expression of that agent by the 
accusative; but so soon as the definite numeral, n-««-a(«crx»XtW, is 
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introduced, immediately the construction passes over into the 
dative. Xenophon is no lover of this construction, never using 
it in the Cyropaedia, Anabasis, Oeconomicus, Symposium, Hiero, 
Agesilaus, Resp. Laced., De re equestri, Cynegeticus and Apo- 
logia. Nor in the Hellenika, since VI 3, 7 is no exception ; and 
in his later edition Breitenbach retracts his erroneous statement 
in the '63 edition, to the effect that aXX^Xous is ace. agent. On the 
other hand. Gross (III, p. 10) is in error again in giving to the 
Mem. two cases of this construction. The accusative occurs only 
once directly associated with the verbal, while in two other cases 
the inevitable participle appears, referring back to the omitted 
agent-accus. But in one of these passages (III 11, 2) the ace. is 
necessary to avoid confusion with the neighbouring dat., while in 
another passage (I 5, 5) the reading is uncertain and Kiihner 
reads tKerevai-, not iKiTtxyriov. Considering the un-Xenophontean 
nature of this construction, we are confirmed in what suspicions 
we may have had relatively to the genuineness of the Hippar- 
chicus, when we find in its short 203 Teub. pages three instances 
of this construction: I 12, VIII 12, I 5, in the latter alone of 
which cases there is some doubt as to the proper interpretation 
of the ace, as the verb in question, aaKryrkov, may show either the 
neuter or the active sense. 

Twenty-five of those of Plato's Dialogues which contain verbalia 
in -Teo at all, show no trace of this construction. There is nothing 
of especial interest to note in the 4 instances in the Gorgias, i in 
Crito, 4 in Theaetet.; in Sophistes 226 A we note the rather 
abrupt shift from the xp^'-construction to this agent-accusative 
expression. Politicus and Phaidros each show 2 instances. The 
dative of the agent would have been less elegant in the pseudo- 
Platonic Anterastai 138 E, where, as in several other cases, we 
suspect the O. O. construction of some subtle influence. Simi- 
larly, the agent-dative is naturally avoided in Republic 349 A : 

anoKvtjTeov ye tw Xdyo) enf^e^6e'iv iTKonovixtvov. The mne Other 

verbalia in the Republic, which are accompanied by the accus. 
agent, show only the usual phenomena — ace. for dat. to avoid 
ambiguity, ace. agent referred to by the (somewhat remote) 
participle, etc. A vexatious passage is 400 D : tout a ye Xrfy^ 
aKoXovBrjTiov: if ravra is the accus. of the agent, it is the only 
case in which such an agent-case is used in reference to things, 
and that in neut. pL; if raira is subject, only its position in the 
sentence prevents a flagrant solecism in its not agreeing in number 
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with its predicate adj.; if raxna is ace. of specification, the con- 
struction is, to say the least of it, a unique one. The last of 
Plato's dialogues to be considered here is that bulky work which 
our very uncertain chronology places toward the end of the 
master's life, viz. the Laws, and its 18 loci present no especially 
difficult features. The passage 803 E is corrupt, but the reading 
so far as concerns the vbl. practically sound ; similarly 862 B. 
Sudden changes from datives to accusatives also appear, but the 
reasons are almost always easily patent, e. g. 966 A: tov^ <f)iXa- 
Kas tjniv yvaxTTtov; more sudden is the change from dative to 
accusative in 862 B. In 808 D the construction glides out from 
under the influence of xpfw", and the vbl. + ace. agent takes its 
place. We can hardly help suspecting a confusion of construc- 
tions and influences in 643 A : ^afuv Irtov etvat t6v \6yov; the 
construction can not be pronounced personal, since tV/or is never 
so used, nor could an uncompounded neuter verbal be thus made 
passive. To force this interpretation would therefore necessitate 
our accepting an unwarranted and unique violation of otherwise 
exceptionless laws — the passivity of the personal construction on 
the one hand, and the neuterness of the uncompounded neuter 
verbal on the other. But here again the O. O. is to blame for 
the confusion, and the resulting words — illogical or incorrect, 
from the strict grammarian's point of view — for all that sounded 
well to the ear. The construction finally seems to appear in the 
spurious Epinomis 991 C. Then the percentage in Plato is low 
enough as it is, but it would be still lower, were it not for that 
erratic spurt of accusatives in the Laws. But the Platonic scholar 
expects erratic experiments in the Laws. 

The field of Oratory will detain us but for a very brief space, 
as out of the whole Decas only three — Andocides, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes — seem to have tolerated this construction. Ando- 
cides' example — III 40; the oration is suspected as being spurious 
— occurs in O. O.; Demosthenes, like Andocides, uses it only 
once, II 13, as also Isocrates had done before that in the oration 
IX 7, where the neighbouring dative, rois <ppovov<Ttv, makes the acc- 
agent case preferable. The other Isocratean locus is in Epist. VI 
9, where, by the way, apart from what suspicion naturally hovers 
about these epistles, the position of the participle strikes us as 
anomalous, it preceding its verbal by an unusual distance. Dinar- 
chus, I 112 hardly counts among these loci, as it has evidently 
arisen by a pure anacoluthon, the long construction being for- 
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gotten: tvpoaiKriov vyXv . . . «8orar, etc., to which change again 
the proximity of the dative Xdyotr added its impetus. 

All told, then, we have 55 or 56 cases of the accusative-agent 
construction, but in the majority of these cases the real agent is 
merely referred to by the participle, which participle is in the sg. 
about as often as pi. indifferently — 43 cases together, leaving 12 
cases in which the agent is expressed fully, by nouns (6 times ?), 
pronouns (4 times), etc. 

The opinion prevails that the copula is regularly omitted, when 
the agent-accus. is expressed (cf. Schiilze, p. 14; KUhner, §428, 
An. 2, etc.). The facts of the case are as follows : out of the 56 
instances the copula is expressed in 13, being omitted, therefore, 
in about 4 cases in every 5. When expressed the copula is in 
the infinitive in 5 instances, in all of which the expression of the 
copula was more or less essential to clearness of the oblique 
construction; similarly in another case the opt. + ax was neces- 
sarily expressed, for clearness' sake. 

Why then, in conclusion, is the less usual accusative ever used 
to express the agent? There is an unmistakable y?a»<7r of indefi- 
niteness about the accusative in all the earliest examples, and the 
slight preponderance of plurals over singulars may have its root 
in the less specific nature of a plural as versus the exclusive and 
rigidly personal singular, and even here we must exclude those 
singulars behind which we can easily detect a class-name, and 
which are therefore practically plurals. The universality, the more 
sweeping flavor of the plural is in sympathy with the somewhat 
similar tone of the ace. agent. Or, to express it more accurately, 
the ace. agent is objective, the dat, agent is subjective. And in 
beautiful harmony with that fact is the circumstance that with the 
accusative-agent case the sentient, subjective personal pronoun is 
regularly avoided — I count only 6 cases of its use in all classic 
Greek, and of these the only singular is more than suspected ; 
in fact is rejected by not a few scholars, all the remaining ones 
being in the more universal plural. But very different is the case 
the moment the dative-agent case appears. Here the pronoun is 
not only freely admitted, but it is by a large majority more 
sought than the colder, less subjective nouns and participles; 
indeed, of the something like 344 instances of the dative agent, 
the great majority — about 270 — are personal pronouns, and of 
that goodly number over the half again are of the ist person 
(139), the 2d person claiming the next largest number (68), while 
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the least subjective, the 3d person, has the fewest examples (62). 
Again, we note a beautiful parallelism between the specific, sub- 
jective dative agent and its accompanying pronouns, preferably 
in the ist person ; also a corresponding parallelism between the 
vague, general, objective accusative agent and its avoidance of 
pronouns, and preference for the more general class-name, e. g. 
nouns, participles, etc. The ace. agent is more remote than the 
interested dat. agent. Hence the ace. agent would be naturally 
used (a) of that which is beyond the control of the real ' agent ' ; 
hence, e. g., of exigencies or dire necessity in tragedy, etc. 
(|3) The same in the mouth of the quasi-resigned comic actor, in 
whose mouth what was in tragedy serious helplessness becomes 
ludicrous helplessness, or, if you choose, indifference; hence 
Aristophanes' irolav 6&ov va> Tpeirreov. (y) The intermediate or 
resultant passionless sense of vagueness. 

Then the sphere of this accusative is narrow. Oratory spurns 
it, and in the 2949 T. pages of the Attic orators we count only 5 
meagre cases, and of these not all a.re pure cases, as necessities of 
style, etc., obtruded on occasion, and Dinarchus' blunder does 
not count. 

On the Copula with the Gerund. 

The omission of the copula is so common an occurrence in the 
classics that at first blush we are surprised to learn that the 
development of the copula belongs to the later period of language- 
formation, and is "die schwerste Production des menschlichen 
Geistes und die letzte in dem eigentlich nothwendigen Material " 
(Haase, Vorlesungen iiber lat. Spt. I, p. 55). But the very ease 
with which it could be supplied when omitted caused it to be 
omitted all the more, and hence retarded the otherwise rapid 
development of this extremely common verb. In Sanskrit the 
omission of the copula is especially common with verbal deriva- 
tives, participles in -ya, etc. (cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
pp. II and 15); so common, indeed, is this omission that the 
copula, whether a form of as or 5Aii, is never expressed in prose 
with the verbal in -j/a, whose function very closely approached 
that of the -r«o-formations. Similarly in the older Latinity esse 
is regularly omitted with the fut. act. part, and with the gerundive 
(Dziatzko, Terence Adelphoe, vs. 13, and cf. vs. 46), while in the 
sermo vulgaris such liberties are allowed only in fixed cases. 
The omission of the copula in exclamatory or quasi-exclamatory 
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clauses is almost a psychological necessity. Of all Roman writers 
it seems that Tacitus takes the greatest liberties in this respect 
(cf. Kuhnast, Liv. Synt., pp. 276-9). In the Slav and Semitic 
languages the present of the verb ' to be,' when accompanied by 
a predicate noun, is regularly omitted. 

As noted above, the copula to the verbal in -reo is always some 
form of iivai, save in the one passage Soph., Phil. 116, where 
yiyvofiai appears ; passages like Plato, Rep. 595 A, etc., are only 
apparent exceptions : there is an ellipsis of the copula. 

As above stated, the whole number of verbalia recorded between 
Theognis and Dinarchus, inclusive, is 1831. Speaking generally, 
the copula is expressed with about one in five of those verbals, 
the number of expressed copulae being 358. Then the omission 
of the copula is the rule with the verbal, as elsewhere in the less 
dignified style, or in quasi-interjectional clauses, where the iari 
seems tame and insipid. In preparing the above statistics I have 
counted as 'copula omitted' cases like the aKovaria in Plato, Laws 
724 B : ioTi pryria t« Koi aKovorea ; for in many cases it would be 
impossible to define the limits beyond which an easily supplied 
copula should be considered omitted, and when not. Now, the 
suggestion has been thrown out that the copula is regularly 
expressed with the (personal) gerundive. Such is not the case. 
Of the 91 gerundives considered as certainly personal, 32 are 
accompanied by the expressed copula — about one in three. The 
per cent., then, with gerundives is higher than the norm, but not 
yet so high that we can say that it is 'regularly expressed.' But 
to be more minute, let us take the literature by departments. In 
tragedy the conscious omission of the copula is the norm, it 
being expressed only, or generally, when necessary for clearness' 
sake, metri gratia, etc. The statistics are as follows. In 
tragedy : 

Copula omitted = 95, 
Copula expressed = 15 ; 

ratio about i : 6+. In comedy the expressed copula is far more 
usual than in tragedy. In comedy : 

Copula omitted = 44, 
Copula expressed = 23 ; 

ratio about i : 2—. In history the expression of the copula has 
gone far beyond its previous restrictions, and the copula is 
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expressed in Herodotus and Thucydides much more frequently 
than omitted ! In history : 

Herodotus : copula omitted = 3 ; expressed = 18. 
Thucydides: copula omitted =12; expressed = 19. 

15 37 

Thus, for history the ratio is about i : 2 in favor of the expressed 
copula. 

Xenophon varies, naturally. According as he approaches the 
more strictly historic style, he assumes the historiographer's 
mode, and the copula appears more frequently ; e. g. 





Copula om 


itted. 


Copula expressed. 


Memorabilia, 


35 






10 


Anabasis, 


8 






14 


Cyropaedia, 


16 






19 


Hellenika, 


5 






15 



64 58 

Otherwise Xenophon's usage approaches that of the tragedians : 
where the tragic norm is about i : 6, the norm for Xenophon, 
exclusive of the above four works, is about i : 4. 

With Plato the omission of the copula is the reigning habit, to 
which only one of his pieces offers any serious exception, viz. the 
Gorgias. Exclude the Gorgias, and Plato's statistics are : 

Copula omitted = 918 times, 
Copula expressed = 92 times ; 

ratio, therefore, about i : 10. But in the Gorgias the copula is 
omitted 26 times, expressed 12 times! To this anomalous 
freedom of its use the Epistles alone offer an analogy, where the 
copula is omitted 7 times, expressed 8 times, by whoever was the 
author of those letters. In oratory, again, the habit changes: 
here the freer expression of the copula is a characteristic trait. 
For the whole corpus — as my statistics have it, the copula is 
omitted 130 times, expressed only loi times: again we note the 
parallelism between the more elegant precision of the oratorical 
usage and the expression of the copula — which expression was, 
naturally, all the more essential in spoken orations, since the more 
fleeting impression had to be explicit, to be quite clear and hence 
forcible. In fact, Lysias, Lycurgus and Dinarchus express the 
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copula more frequently than not, these three orators together 
showing 5 cases of the omitted copula, as versus 12 expressed. 
Andocides and Isaeus use it 4 times, omit it 4 times ; the others 
expressing it somewhat less freely than not. 

When expressed the copula is more frequently in the indica- 
tive; the most usual form is, naturally, eWt, which occurs 160 
times, «o-j occurring only twice (Herod., Xen.). Nor does any 
other person or number of the present indicative occur at all, 
save that one lone ist pi. in Demosthenes, LIV 44. Apart from 
the present, both the imperfect (14 times) and the future (6 times) 
occur in the indicative, but always in the 3d person, and always 
in the singular, except in two passages in Plato, Republic, books 
E and f, where the 3d pi. of the future appears. The infinitive — 
always present — never occurs in the drama; of the 122 cases of 
its expression, the bulk (loi cases) occurs in Herodotus (3), Thu- 
cydides (9), Xenophon (43) and Plato (46); Isocrates (8) and 
Aeschines (2) together furnish just the same number of instances 
as Demosthenes (10), while the remaining one case occurs in 
Andocides. The copula appears in the optative 42 times, but 
always in the present, save in Soph., Philoctet. 116, a passage 
alluded to above. Plato, Politicus 275 C is the only passage in 
which the optative copula occurs in the plural: these optatives 
are especially frequent in ideal conditional apodoses. After 
Xenophon the use of the optative becomes much less frequent — 
only 2 of these 42 examples occur in tragedy, while 22 occur in 
Herod., Thucyd. and Xenophon. There are 7 cases of the 
copula in the participle (3 in sg., 4 in pi.), and always in O. O., 
save once, in "der langsten und langweiligsten von alien Isocrates' 
Reden," XV. This participle never occurs in the drama, and 
only once each in Herodotus and Thucydides, and then in the 
pi. The least frequent form of the copula is the subjunctive, 
represented by only 4 instances — once (apparently) in Theognis, 
once in Sophocles, once in the Hipparchos (II 6), and once in 
Krito, 48 C, where the expression of the copula was necessary 
for clearness' sake, even at the expense of such cacophony as 
aMTtriov 5 rj. Noticeable is the higher percentage of optatives in 
the written literature (e. g. history) as versus the colloquial style, 
where indicatives prevail ; indeed, Aristophanes uses the indica- 
tive exclusively. That the infinitive ranks next to the indicative 
in the matter of frequence of occurrence is natural, since the 
infinitive is no mood really, but merely a verb-form doing duty 
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for the indicative in oblique constructions, and thus is often an 
indicative in disguise. 

We close with a hasty view of the position preferred by the 
copula, relatively to its verbal. In tragedy it precedes (4 times 
immediately, 3 times with intervening words) just as often as it 
follows the verbal (directly 2 times, with intervening words 5 
times). The copula does not precede quite so freely in comedy 
as in tragedy. Aristophanes and the (fragments of) other come- 
dians together place the copula before its verbal 9 times (6 times 
directly, 3 times indirectly), after it 14 times (7 times directly, 7 
times indirectly). Accordingly, for the dramatists we infer that 
the preferable position for the copula is following, with other 
words between copula and verbal; the next most desirable position 
IS immediately preceding; th&n immediately following ; then pre- 
ceding, with intervening words. Very different is the prose 
usage. Thucydides never, Herodotus only twice, allows the 
copula to precede its verbal. The copula follows its verbal 
immediately 12 times in Herodotus, and just the same number of 
times in Thucydides; it follows with intervening words 7 times 
in Thucydides, 4 times in Herodotus. Thus the results for 
Thucydides and Herodotus are as follows : 

Copula immediately preceding = 1 ; preceding, with intervening words = I. 
Copula immediately following = 24 ; following, with intervening words = 11. 

Then the strong preference, among historians, is for the postposi- 
tion of the copula, and preferably the immediate postposition. 
Here again, as otherwhere, Xenophon's usage approaches the 
historians' norm in the Hellenika, Anabasis and Cyropaedia. 
The statistics for these works are : 

Copula preceding = 7 ; copula preceding, with intervening words = i. 
Copula following = 33 ; copula following, with intervening words = 8. 

These totals (preceding = 8, following = 41) are not unlike the 
results for the historians. Nor does the usage in Xenophon's 
other writings diverge seriously from the prose norm. The 
statistics are as follows : 

Cop. immediately preceding = 7 ; cop. preceding, with intervening words = 2. 
Cop. immediately following = 51 ; cop. following, with intervening words = ig. 

Here again the preference is for immediate postposition ; the next 
most desirable position is postposition with intervening words; 
the least desirable, preposition with intervening words. So, 
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practically, for other prose-writers; take, e. g., Plato, whose 
statistics are as follows : 

Immediate preposition = 12 ; preposition, with intervening words = 5. 
Immediate postposition = 63 ; postposition, with intervening words = 24. 

We notice a slight rise in the number of instances of separated 
preposition of the copula in the orators — a dash of artificiality we 
might suspect — thus, 

Cop. immediately prepositive = 14 ; prepositive, with intervening words = 10. 
Cop. immediately postpositive = 59 ; postpositive, with intervening words = 18. 

The number of words allowed to intervene between copula and 
verbal varies from i to 12 (which extreme number occurs only 
once, Dem. XX 154). Before Plato the greatest number allowed 
to intervene before the verbal was 3, the greatest number after 
the verbal was 6 (once in Aristophanes). Plato increased the 
number of intervening words preceding the verbal to 6, following 
it to 5. The greatest liberty in these matters appears, naturally, 
among the orators, and, peculiarly enough, their most remarkable 
experiments appear when the copula precedes its verbal (i, 2, 3, 
5, 9, 12 words intervening), while the number of intervening 
words does not exceed 4 when the copula is postpositive. 

Then in all the departments of the period under examination 
the statistics are as follows : copula immediately prepositive = 44 ; 
copula prepositive, but with intervening words = 24 ; copula 
directly postpositive = 206 ; copula postpositive, with intervening 
words = 84. The fact that greater distance is allowed between 
the prepositive than the postpositive copula and its verbal is, we 
think, in keeping with the artificial nature of the construction: 
the number of words allowed to stand between the verbal and its 
preceding copula is on an average about three times the number 
interposed when the copula is postpositive; but Demosthenes' 
odd freak (XX 154) distorts the true proportion. 

As stated above, the 97 gerundives show a total of 32 copulae 
expressed, a ratio something above the general norm, including 
the impersonalia. This is in natural harmony with the fact that 
the gerundives are quasi-adjectives, and hence their verb-force 
is necessarily weaker than that of the gerunds, wherefore the 
greater need of copulae. 

Charles Edward Bishop. 



